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Spiritual Impressions of a Scientist 


ALLAN WINTER ROWE 
Chief of Research, Evans Memorial Hospital 


AISMEMIDIGTIOED 


OU speak of body, mind, and spirit, as if they were separate entities. I 

wonder if you realize how closely they are intertwined. A definite proportion 

of the patients I examine show intimate mental and physical connections. 
Motives for human behavior often take their rise in purely bodily conditions. 
We say the dog frightens the cat. What actually takes place? As Dr. Walter B. 
Cannon has so convincingly shown, the adrenals of the cat at sight of the dog 
become hyperactive, the cat’s fur rises, its eyes dilate, and, incidentally, it feels 
fear and hate. Get kitty away into another room; the adrenal excitement sub- 
sides, and the cat becomes normal and quiet again. 

A person fears something; at once heart-action increases, the face pales, 
the muscles of the mouth twitch, physical weakness develops which may make 
the person succumb to the fear. Pain, emotional excitement, seriously interfere 
with the enjoyment of food and with digestion, which, in turn, lessens activity 
and impairs, and, at times, actually prevents accomplishment. In view of all 
this it is exceedingly difficult for a student of medicine and its sciences to under- 
stand what you mean when you speak of a separate spiritual entity. We all 
must admit the indestructibility of matter. But a soul, or a self entirely spiritual, 
that can stand alone, is difficult for us to visualize. 

To me the term ‘‘God’’ does not convey any definite meaning. Please 
understand me; science believes in God, or perhaps we should say an 
element of it does. We have two schools, the mechanistic and the vitalistic. 
The mechanistic school assumes mechanical causes for all activity. Man is a 
mechanism; the universe is a greater mechanism. There is nothing beyond what 
the senses perceive. I am not of that school. I believe with the vitalists that 
there is a force about which we know nothing, but which produces living matter. 
It is an attribute of living matter that it can transform dead matter into the 
living cell, as in the case of food; but in no other way through the controllable 
agency of man can dead matter be vitalized. Life has never been created in 
any laboratory. 
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The Christian Register 


Church Editors Tell President Hoover 
There Should Be No Economic Favorites 


Deprecate control of press by public utilities 


ULL SUPPORT by the American 

church public of the church press as 
a bulwark of free ‘speech and of vital 
freedom of editorial opinion and ethical 
conviction was urged by the Hditorial 
Council of the Religious Press at its 
annual meeting in Washington, D.C., June 
17 and 18. This expression was prompted 
largely by the recent disclosures respect- 
ing the control of secular newspapers. The 
Findings Committee, consisting of Dr. 
L. O. Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald, 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, and Otto Press 
of Friendensbote, made the following re- 
port on this issue, which was adopted by 
the Council: 


wo 


“Believing that the press of a democracy 
is one of the vital agencies upon which 
depends not only government but social 
progress and civilization itself, we depre- 
cate any attempt in the secular or reli- 
gious press to determine editorial policy 
and direct editorial utterances in con- 
formity with the economic interest of the 
owners rather than the commonweal. We 
are especially concerned over any open or 
secret control of journals by public utility 
or other corporations. We would, there- 
fore, urge upon the church people of 
America, ultimately responsible for the 
journals- here represented, full and ade- 
quate support of the religious press as a 
bulwark of free speech and of vital free- 
dom of editorial opinion and_ ethical 
conviction.” 

The following message, addressed to 
President Herbert Hoover, was drafted by 
the Committee, adopted unanimously by 
the Council, and sent by messenger to the 
President : 

“The Editorial Council of the Religious 
Press, representing the Protestant and 
Free Churches in the United States, de- 
sires cordially to express to President 
Herbert Hoover by this means, rather than 
by an appointment which would encroach 
unduly upon his time, its recognition of 
the achievements already attained under 
his leadership looking to the peace of the 
world. 

“We record with appreciation that he 
has availed himself of the new and sincere 
evidences of friendly statesmanship in 
Great Britain; he has lent to Europe, in 
the adjustment of the reparations of the 
Great War, the high technical skill and 
patient, unremitting co-operation of dis- 
tinguished Americans, with satisfying 
results; he has manifested a disposition 
to promote the mutual welfare in Mexico 
and in all the countries to the south of 
us by the earnest spirit of equality and 
fraternity rather than by superior eco- 
nomic and political force. By these tokens 
and by his plain teaching and personal 
example, President Hoover inspires the 
respect of his countrymen and_ their 
reasonable hopes for actual brotherhood 
among all peoples. 


“At home, among ourselves, we acknowl- 
edge gratefully a degree of happiness and 
unity, and yet we are aware of problems 
which, until they are brought under 
justice, which is love in action, will con- 
tinue to cause irritations and resentments. 
We think, in particular, of the economic 
issues on which the lives of the people 
depend, issues which, in their every 
variety, can only be settled in the Ameri- 
can way when all privilege of property 
yields to common human rights. Whether 
in industrial relations involving unemploy- 
ment and proper conditions of labor, or the 
fixing of tariff duties, or the requirements 
of the producing farmers, or any other 
concrete situation that besets us, the 
country, because it is a democracy, should 
rise above every kind of favoritism and 
keep sacred the fundamental law, namely, 
the right treatment of all, and all alike. 

“We commend to our President his un- 
derstanding and purposeful continuance in 
this inestimable domestic task. We assure 
him that by duly regarding his fellow- 
citizens of every rank and _ station, 
especially those who have need of their 
country’s proper care, he will conserve the 
vital spiritual values of the nation and 
give our people that reasonable relief from 
the anxieties of livelihood to which they 
are entitled. 

“We are especially -gratified that the 
President has set his course resolutely and 
sternly for the full enforcement of the 
Probition law. We believe that present 
conditions are such, on the whole, as to 
give encouragement to our loyal country- 
men, and we renew our purpose to make 
this a temperate, sober, and orderly nation. 

“We pledge our whole-hearted support to 
President Hoover in his concentration upon 
the commonweal, and we pray that wisdom 
may lead him in all the ways of real prog- 
ress and enduring peace.” 


[) 

A copy of the latter resolution was sent 
to the President, and grateful acknowl- 
edgement of its receipt was made by him 
in these words: 

“T am in receipt of your kind letter of 
June 18, together with the _ resolution 
passed by the Editorial Council of the 
Religious Press in Washington on June 18. 
I wish to express my deep appreciation 
for the support and co-operation that these 
resolutions convey. It is most heartening.” 

The meetings were chiefly devoted to 
“shop talk” about the problems of the Prot- 


estant religious press. <A discussion on 
“The Present Problems of Religious 
Journalism” was opened by Dr. Jason 


Noble Pierce, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Washington, who felt 
that the religious press was not sufficiently 
alive to those religious issues that are 
appealing to the great mass of people. He 
spoke of the need for a deeper sense of 
unity and of Christian solidarity in the 
field of religious journalism. “The average 
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denominational paper is too apt to smell 
of headquarters”, he said. 

Stanley High, editor of The Christian 
Herald, said: “It is probably true that the 
crusading leadership of the church comes 
to-day more largely from our pulpits than 
from our papers. Perhaps that is as it 
should be, but I doubt it. I should hesi- 
tate to believe that the spoken word is 
necessarily more influential than the writ- 
ten word—if it is written right. The his- 
tory of our great reform movements has 
been one of great speakers. But it has also 
been one of great editors. And it would 
be interesting to debate which were the 
more effective crusaders.” 

iS) 

A paper was presented on “Editorial 
Attitude Toward the Roman Catholic 
Church” by Dr. John Van Schaick, Jr., 
editor of The Christian Leader. He stated 
that it was the editorial duty of our reli- 
gious press, first, to present the news of 
the Roman Catholic Church; second, to 
oppose the acts and policies of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh with which we are in 
disagreement; third, to support the acts 
and policies of the Roman Catholic Church 
with which we are in agreement; fourth, 
to distinguish between the transient and 
the permanent in the polity and or- 
ganization of the Roman Church; and 
fifth, to consider possibilities of co-opera- 
tion and friendship with the clergy and 
laity of that communion. The viewpoint 
of Dr. Van Schaick seemed to preyail, 
though there were evidences of a difference 
of opinion as to the practical way in which 
this policy was to be initiated and followed 
up; and a few, among them Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, voiced the obvious difficulty of real 
agreement with an exclusive and uncom- 
promising ecclesiastical hierarchy, espe- 
cially in its political theory and practical 
claims. 


At Little Boar’s Head, N.H. 


Following are the preachers for summer 
services at the Union Chapel at Little 
Boar’s Head, N.H.: July 7, Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, Taunton, Mass.; July 
14, Rev. Morrison Russell Boynton, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; July 21, Dr. Charles EB. Park, 
First Church, Boston, Mass.; July 28, Rey. 
Wallace Witmer Anderson, Manchester, 
N.H.; August 4, Prof. William Wallace 
Fenn, Harvard University; August 11, 
Rey. George Morgan Ward, Palm Beach, 
Fla.; August 18, Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
Brookline, Mass.; August 25, Rey. Ben- 
jamin A. Willmott, Athol, Mass.; Septem- 
ber 1, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. Services at eleven 
o’clock, standard time. 


Protest Was Against the Police 


The subhead line of the article on Birth 
Control in Tre Reoatsrer of July 4 lacked 
clarity. The “righteous protest” of the 
four church editors of Boston was not 
against Dr. Cooper or Birth Control, but 
against the Boston police, who barred him 
from Tremont Temple. 


PirrspureH, Pa —Mrs. Ernest Saling 
was recently appointed parish assistant for 
the First Unitarian Church and began her 
duties early in June. 
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What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


Il 


Allan Winter Rowe, Chief of Research, 


FTER we had talked an hour, Dr. Allan 
Winter Rowe, chief of the Research 
“Service of the Evans Memorial Hospital, 
Boston, Mass., asked, ‘Well, are you 
getting anything out of all this?” 
“Yes”, I replied. ‘“I have discovered at 
least one thing—an unusual personality.” 
But much, in addition, developed from 
the interview, as readers who continue 
may learn. 


My Trade, Your Trade 


Dr. Rowe combines physical with mental 
activity, if you can get the meaning. About 
him is nothing hesitating or lethargic. He 
sleeps five hours and works the other nine- 
teen; but also out of those nineteen hours 
he gets a good deal of fun, and one can 
believe it after talking with him. To some 
of his positions I felt obliged to take direct 
exception, invariably to be met with a 
hearty laugh, not at all by way of ridicule, 
but because he enjoyed thoroughly the 
difference of opinion. 

We must remember that men working 
with this body of ours see things from the 
physical point of view. They become in- 
timately acquainted with the development 
of human systems, from the cell onward. 
Hence, if now and then one of them agrees 
that phenomena may exist outside of, and 
independent of, physical, bodily activity, 
the admission should carry weight. 

Dr. Rowe made such an admission; the 
more notable because, temperamentally, he 
does not make concessions to one with 
whom he is debating a question. 

Men who are working to repair the deli- 
eate mechanisms of the body cannot linger 
too long with possibilities, or even prob- 
abilities. They must have certainties. In 
preventive medicine, speculation and ex- 
periment may precede; but the actual 
work must be done on a basis of certainty. 
This habit of certainty is a good habit of 
mind to form and one which theologians 
and teachers of religion do not always 
have, naturally, because much of their 
business is with what is not physically 
demonstrable. In other words, scientists 
do not and cannot work on a basis of faith, 
while those who lead and shape religious 
opinion often must. 

“T can prove to you that you have a 
body”, said Dr. Rowe, with a smile; “but 
can you prove to me that you have a soul?” 


Evans Memorial Hospital, Boston 
An interview written by 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


I was obliged to admit that I could not; 
neither could I prove to him in satisfactory 
scientific terms the God-Reality, nor im- 
mortality. It simply cannot be done. If 
anyone thinks he can prove these things 
to a thoroughgoing scientist, he is welcome 
to try it. Yet, when I asked Dr. Rowe, 
directly, if he would deny the God-Reality 
or immortality, he shook his head. It was 
merely that he could not demonstrate them 
in terms of physical knowledge. Then he 
added: “But I am sure if you and I could 
get together, after this introduction, and 
have a heart-to-heart talk, we would find 
that what we are differing on are terms 
and opinions; we would agree on the es- 
sentials: and fundamentals. The trouble 
is, my trade is research; yours is religion. 
We start with the same premise and arrive 
at the same conclusion, though traveling 
roads often wide apart; and that is true 
of a great deal of life. When we really 
shall come to understand each other, 
whether we are chemists or physicians or 
astronomers, or Protestants or Catholics 
or Jews or Buddhists, we shall find that 
ultiswately we are seeking similar goals, 
though at present there is much groping 
and confusion.” 


Prefers Sebastian Bach 


In addition to directing the research 
service, Dr. Rowe is a member of most of 
the national sport-governing bodies. He 
was one of a group which organized the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, an organiza- 
tion of international activities. He says: 
“College athletics build strong bodies; 
they also build character.” Another of his 
activities is application of a wholesome 
ethie to business and commercial ven- 
tures. I told him his energies in these 
directions looked a good deal like applied 
Christianity. 

“T am glad to talk with you”, he said. 
“The time has come, and I say it with 
emphasis, for us to get together and iron 
ont our differences, and then start in to 
make this a better, a safer, and a pleas- 
anter world in which to live. 

“My grandfather several times removed, 
John Proctor, was hung in Salem in the 
course of the witchcraft craze, which, by 
the way, was an instance of mental aber- 
ration, extreme to be sure, but wholly 
classifiable ; we see instances of the same 


sort of abnormal psychology daily in our 
work here. But those personal mis- 
fortunes, though occurring in my family, 
do not prejudice me at all against religion. 
All of us like to regulate the affairs of 
others. Perhaps that is one reason for 
differences in religious opinion. I was 
brought up a Unitarian in the old First 
Church of Gloucester, Mass. The parish 
was originally Congregational; but at the 
time of the great schism a century ago, the 
dissenters being stronger, forced out the 
old guard, and took possession. Not long 
ago I was in a village in Scotland of one 
hundred and twenty inhabitants. It was 
estimated that in the village were indi- 
viduals subscribing, one or more, to thirty- 
five different forms of theology. I am 
open to spiritual impressions. I like to sit 
in a great cathedral and let the quiet wor- 
shipful atmosphere and the music expand 
the spirit. About it is something exalting. 
I happen to prefer the music of Sebastian 
Bach to that of certain later composers; 
but that preference is probably tempera- 
mental. <A later idiom, such as that of 
Honegger, has its meaning, its true appeal. 
Well, I merely mention these facts to indi- 
eate that it is entirely human to have 
different points of view. 

“Medicine is an art rather than a 
science, though it is based on sciences and 
with every year partakes more of the sub- 
stance of its origins. No, we are not work- 
ing here to put physicians out of a job, as 
you might infer from the term ‘preventive 
medicine’; on the contrary, all such work 
gives them a greater and better one. In 
the old days, physicians treated symptoms. 
They swept up the pieces and patched up 
the body so that it could go on and do its 
work a while longer. The trend to-day 
elevates the calling of doctor from that of 
a purveyor of pills to that of an educator. 
The record of the past few decades is a 
tale of encouraging progress. 


Patients Are Also Social 


“To prevent disease you must know the 
cause of the disturbance. But the name 
of those diseases is legion, the cause of 
which is wholly a mystery. Many times 
we know the intermediate links, and treat- 
ments have been devised for them. But 
what causes cancer? Why does the pitu- 
itary gland go wrong in childhood and in 
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one case produce a dwarf and in another 
a giant? Why do a multitude of other 
physical derangements occur? To-day we 
do not know. One of my colleagues is 
working now on certain problems of he- 
redity. He knows he hasn’t 2 chance to 
solve those problems; but he is willing to 
plant, that others may reap. The wonder 
to me is that we breed as straight and 
true as we do. You will tell me that 
breeders of animals can get what they 
want. I reply, only in certain limited di- 
rections ; and besides, those men are work- 
ing with much less involved conditions. 
In many directions the results of animal 
study are not susceptible to direct transla- 
tion into terms of human experience. 
“For instance, if the adrenals, those two 
little glands over the kidneys, are removed 
in a white rat, the creature will live, go 
on, and raise a family. But if they are 
removed in a human being, he dies in a 
few days a painful, unhappy death. The 
rat has adequate accessory material; man 
has not. Science has made, and is making, 
progress. But the record of accomplish- 
ment is meager when compared with the 
vast number of things unknown. It seems 
at times as if the chief object of knowledge 
was to show us our lack of knowledge. 
“You speak of body, mind, and spirit, as 
if they were separate entities. I wonder 
if you realize how closely they are inter- 
twined. <A definite proportion of the pa- 
tients I examine show intimate mental and 
physical connections. Motives for human 
behavior often take their rise in purely 
bodily conditions. We say the dog frightens 
the cat. What actually takes place? As 
Dr. Walter B. Cannon has so convincingly 
shown, the adrenals of the cat at sight of 
the dog become hyperactive, the cat’s fur 
rises, its eyes dilate, and, incidentally, it 
feels fear and hate. Get kitty away into 
another room; the adrenal excitement sub- 


sides, and the cat becomes normal and 
quiet again. A person fears something; 


at once heart-action increases, the face 
pales, the muscles of the mouth twitch, 
physical weakness develops which may 
make the person succumb to the fear. 
Pain, emotional excitement, seriously in- 
terfere with the enjoyment of food and 
with digestion, which, in turn, lessens 
activity and impairs, and, at times, actu- 
ally prevents accomplishment. In view of 
all this it is exceedingly difficult for a 


student of medicine and its sciences to 
understand what you mean when you 
speak of a separate spiritual entity. We 


all must admit the indestructibility of 
matter. But a soul, or a self entirely spir- 
itual, that can stand alone, is difficult for 
us to visualize. 

“T must say, now, in fairness, that many, 
perhaps most of the patients, who come to 
this hospital for treatment present prob- 
lems not only of a physical, but, in the 
broadest sense, also of a social nature. A 
part of their trouble is fundamentally 
mental—spiritual, if you prefer the term. 
We may be able to put the body straight, 
and so relieve a physical pain. What have 
we actually done? We have relieved one 
burden, thus enabling the patient to earry 
better his other burdens. As much thought 
must be given to the social as to the phy- 
siological problem—at times, more. ‘This 
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body is important, yes—but only as a 
habitation.” 

“A habitation for what?’ I asked, 
quickly. 


But Dr. Rowe only smiled. 
Mechanist and Vitalist 


Then he continued: “We are living in a 
finite house; and to conduct ourselves in 
that house we must have finite conve- 
niencies: rooms, people to live in them, 
brains for the people. For both your 
thoughts and mine we must have expres- 
sions. We must surround those thoughts 
with their proper material instruments. I 
have been brought up in a school that is 
perfectly willing to theorize; but after 
theorizing we must go into the laboratory 
and see if the theory agrees with the facts. 
You may wonder at my next statement: 
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, he says, “is the natural eraving 


‘Religion’ 

of every individual, high, low, and in the 

middle, for something beyond the experience 
of his material life’ 


the number of facts we can prove to our 
entire satisfaction, including elimination 
of error, is exceedingly limited. 

“What is my religion? In the first place 
I separate religion from theology. Reli- 
gion is the natural craving of every indi- 
vidual, high, low, and in the middle, for 
something beyond the experience of his 
material life—a search for causes, for 
reality, out there somewhere in the ex- 
traphysical. Now that craving, in a per- 
feetly human way, undergoes classification 
into as many theologies, almost, as there 
are people in the world. But after a time 
one can discover a certain unity. 

“T live with and by and for people; that 
is my philosophy of life; and that does not 
mean only relieving their physical pain. 
It means helping them get a right mental 
outlook—again call it spiritual if you want 
to. I estimate a man, not according to his 
theological label, but according to his in- 
tellectual kindness. My sympathies are 
not necessarily with Roman Catholics; 
yet, in time of famine, flood, and disease, 
the priest stands his ground when others 
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flee. I think he has religion when the one 
who runs lacks it. 

“To me the term ‘God’ does not convey 
any definite meaning. In the first place, 
it is not the word I would use for the 
quality and power you might wish that 
term to represent. Still, again, if you and 
I could see eye to eye, we might find our- 
selves fundamentally agreeing. Please un- 
derstand me; science believes in God, or 
perhaps we should say an element of it 
does. We have two schools, the mechan- 
istic and the vitalistic. The mechanistic 
school assumes mechanical causes for all 
activity. Man is a mechanism; the uni- 
verse is a greater mechanism. There is 
nothing beyond what the senses perceive. 
Iam not of that school. I believe with the 
vitalists that there is a force about which 
we know nothing, but which produces liy- 
ing matter. It is an attribute of living 
matter that it can transform dead matter 
into the living cell, as in the case of food; 
but in no other way through the control-. 
lable agency of man can dead matter be 
vitalized. Life has never been created in 
any laboratory. 

“What is going to happen to me when I 
die? My reply must be that of an agnostic. 
Yet I think I would assume that some- 
where and somehow you and I will find 
other and higher expressions. I have a 
friend of superb intellect and useful 
achievement. He will die in the course 
of nature. The meaning of his life and 
his efforts will continue in the character 
and work of others. In brief, he will live 
on in the impulses that he has loosed in 
the world. But I am not ready to say 
that is the only way he will live on. 
Frankly, I do not know. 

“Men of my calling cannot speculate too 
far. To do so would be dangerous and 
might prove fatal to truth. Yet I stand 
with that group of men who would admit 
objective phenomena into life—we might 
go so far as to name them supernatural 
elements. Life is not all subjective and 
individualistic; outside ourselves is some 
power, to us incomprehensible.” 

Is Dr. Rowe a religious man? What do 
you think, now that you are familiar with 
his work and his ideas? He is not reli- 
gious in the accepted traditional sense, for 
he belongs to no church, and does not go 
to church. I wish he did, and told him so. 
But perhaps, after all, men like him have 


an orbit outside organized religion. He 
sees the usefulness and necessity of 
churches; yet his kind prefer to work in- 
dependently of them. In fairness, we 
conclude that such also serve. 
Smith Scholarships 
Notice is hereby given that Smith 


scholarships will be awarded after J uly 1 
for the sons of ministers studying at Har- 


vard, Antioch, or the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. 
The committee in charge makes this 


announcement in order that all sons of 
ministers eligible and desiring to apply 


may send in applications before this date. 
Lovuts ©. CorNIsH, 
Frep R. Lewis. 


25 Beacon 
BOSTON, 


Street, 
MASS. 
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British Politics and Leaders 


THE CONSERVATIVE RECORD 


HE General Election just concluded 

had all the interest of a modern de- 
tective play and something of its surprise. 
It is part of the technique of the political 
comedy that each party leader should 
detect the conquering hero under his own 
hat from the moment the curtain rises. 
It is part of the tragedy that nobody 
pays any attention to the prophets in 
their own country, for everybody knows 
that the prophetic apparatus of party is 
as empty as Joanna Southcott’s box. It 
was generally expected that Mr. Baldwin’s 
majority would get a bad shake, but not 
that he would be tumbled out of. office 
with the tune of “Safety First” on his 
lips. The country apparently does not be- 
lieve that the policy of safety will save it. 
It prefers to take a few risks to escape 
from serious danger. Neither was it satis- 
fied with the slogan .‘‘Performance Not 
Promise”, for it saw too little promise in 
Conservative performance during the last 
four years. 

One recalls that, on a similar occasion, 


\ Mr. Asquith was cast forth to the sooth- 


ing chant of “Peace and Tranquillity”. 
Great Britain is of the opinion that ‘the 
Ship of State has not yet reached the 
haven when it can shut off steam and 
ride at anchor. The goods have not yet 
been brought to port. Unemployment re- 
mains as big a problem as it was when 
Conservatism took the helm, while the 
cause of World Peace has not, in spite of 
Locarno and its all-too-volatile spirit, been 
pursued with the resolution which creates 
palpable confidence or the means which 
produce solid hope. Mr. Baldwin may 
smoke his pipe and soothe his nerves 
thereby, but the world requires a more 
potent: sedative for its anxieties. The old 
Government did good for widows, orphans, 
and houseless; but when their rule is 
weighed in the balance, it is found want- 
ing as regards the two clamant necessities 
of the time; viz., the reduction of unem- 
ployment and the reduction of armaments. 
Great Britain has been disappointed, 
especially in that the Government should 
haye failed to reach agreement with 
America at the Naval Conference. It was 
a depressing fact which contributed to 
the writing on the wall. 


LLOYD GEORGE AND 
LIBERALISM 


Liberalism also has proved the fallibility 
of its high priests and prophets. Its stir- 
ring war-cry was, “We can conquer Un- 
employment”, and into the campaign were 
poured all the resourceful energy of Lloyd 
George and, it is said, nearly a million 
pounds of money. Literature was pub- 
lished galore, setting forth large schemes 
of work on roads, bridges, housing, 
electricity, and so forth, worked out on 
the basis of cost and estimating the 
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absorption of labor. People wondered 
to what extent it might restore the 
fallen fortunes of Liberalism. But the 
grandiose plan of salvation somehow fell 
flat on the electorate and has only added 
about a dozen more Liberal members to 
Parliament, though in the matter of votes 
the Liberal Party polled over 5,000,000 to 
something over 8,000,000 given to each 
of the other parties. Still it is significant 
that the country did not rise more largely 
to the pledge to conquer unemployment 
in two years, a conquest for which the 
British population sorely yearns. 

What is the reason? One main factor, 
no doubt, is that Lloyd George’s stock is 
low. His name is associated with the 
promise of a postwar millennium which 
got lost somewhere on the way and has 
not yet turned up. The Wizard of Wales 
did not deliver the rabbit from his capa- 
cious hat. We are still one of the lost 
tribes in the wilderness, with the land of 
promise away over Jordan. So the 
familiar Welsh accent has been robbed of 
its enchantment and the great medicine 
man is now minus his magic. When he 
pipes, the population does not dance. It 
seems as if Liberalism has gone out of 
office permanently. Still, the further out- 
look of British polities is as unsettled as 
our weather and there is something 
legendary about Lloyd George, to whom, 
with his following of about sixty, the 
smaller majority of Labor over the Con- 
servatives, amounting to about thirty, has 
given a position of strategic advantage. 
He has few cards in his hand, but they 
are trumps. He may yet prove the man 
of destiny so far as the fate of the new 
Government is concerned. 


THE LABOR GOVERNMENT 


It is, however, very doubtful if Liberal- 
ism as a party will ever rise like the 
pheenix from its ashes. Politically, Great 
Britain is slowly consolidating into two 
great camps, representing Socialism versus 
Private Enterprise, or, aS some would 
translate it, State Bureaucracy versus 
Freedom. As the issue between these two 
emerges into more definite outline, con- 
fusions of the present Liberalism as the 
middle party will probably disappear from 
the scene. Its principles will survive only 
as a leaven distributed between the other 
two parties and absorbed into their 
substance. 

We now turn to Ramsay MacDonald, 
the new Premier. His position will be 
difficult, as his policy will have to be cal- 
culated so as to avoid any hostile com- 
bination of his opponents, who together 
command a majority of the House. There 
will have to be no attempt at “Socialism 
in our Time”. Indeed, he has sent the 
“wild men” west and already eut off the 
Communist tail of his party. The Labor 
program must be one of moderation, in 
which the Red Flag will hang at half- 


mast, with a good deal of blue bordering 
it. The Socialist ideal will sit on the back 


benches, while Realism addresses the 
House through the lips of the Labor 
leaders. MacDonald has an instinct Yor 


what is practicable, which is the states- 
man’s sixth sense, and he will only lose 
it when he loses his common sense. 

Now that the Labor men are in, the 
country as a whole will look to them with 
good will and some degree of expectation, 
which hope too long deferred perhaps 
accentuates rather than diminishes. They 
are, of course, pledged to grapple at once 
with the unemployment situation ; and that 
on the back of the Liberal claim to be 
able to cure it at no cost to rates or taxes. 
When he opened his electoral campaign 
in the Albert Hall, London, Mr. Mac- 
Donald outlined his policy, declaring that 
“the first point in the Labor program was 
unemployment, which bulked the largest 
in the mind of the Labor Party and would 
receive the first attention of the Labor 
Government”. In this matter, the treat- 
ment to be applied hardly differs from 
that propounded by the Liberals. The 
workless will be started on tasks which 
will give relief, but not on mere “relief 
works”, #.e., work otherwise of no use to 
the nation and adding nothing to its per- 
manent resources and prosperity. It will 
take the form of improvement of the trans- 
port system, railways, roads, and bridges, 
the development of electrical and other 
forms of power, housing, slum clearance, 
ete. 

But in addition to such measures, Mr. 
MacDonald has conceived the idea of a 
reconstruction and co-ordination of Goy- 
ernment departments under a ‘new com- 
mittee, which will bear to the economic 
and industrial life of the country and its 
problems a similar relation to that which 
the Committee of Imperial Defense holds 
to the concerns of the Empire. It will 
have an intelligence staff and set up ex- 
perts who will advise those engaged in 
various trades and industries on questions 
affecting them. Markets will come under 
its consideration, while, with its initiative 
and supervision, industrial development 
along the lines already mentioned will be 
undertaken. It will be a cabinet for com- 
merece and industry. The scheme has 
possibilities, but if it becomes a political 
interference with or control of private 
enterprise, if it seeks to be the master 
rather than the servant of the latter, it 
may prove to be in the end a hindrance 
instead of a help to the country. 

One great asset of the Labor Party is 
that its schemes ought to command the 
good will without reserve of the trade 
unions; and the increase of such good 
will, provided capital is not alienated or 
frightened, should be a considerable moral 
and material contribution to the indus- 
trial power of Great Britain. Labor it- 
self, in its more intelligent elements, has 
been realizing ever since the General 
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Strike of 1926 that the class war offers 
only a deceptive method for improving 
the wages and standards of the nation as 
a whole, and a new tendency to concilia- 
tion has set in, backed by the general 
public sentiment. If the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of policy, if arbi- 
tration, is the only sound ethic in inter- 
national relations, surely it is as obligatory 
between classes in the same nation; and 
if a Labor Government can promote this 
method, it will deserve well of the country, 
as well as prove the sincerity of its ideals. 


A PEACE POLICY 


Anyhow, Mr. MacDonald has comuitted 
himself openly to “accept conciliation and 
arbitration in international disputes’. He 
has declared his intention of taking up 
the question of the freedom of the seas 
in the light of the new factors which have 
now entered into it, and of pursuing naval 
agreement with America. “The freedom 
of the seas”, he says “must be settled, and 
on that the naval agreement with America. 
_..In these days of proposals for peace 
and disarmament, I would my own 
country with its traditions to be in the 
forefront” and not lagging behind so far 
that it never says anything till somebody 
else has compelled it to speak. So we 
may look forward to an increase in the 
activity of Great Britain in building up 
Duropean peace and, above all, with 
America. 

In these matters, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain and Lord Cushendun have balked and 
irritated the national sentiment by their 
attachment to old traditions and concep- 
The solutions longed for demand 


tions. 
something more than the technique of 
algebraic equations to work out safe 


balances which the movement of the world 
has passed. A fresh outlook and orienta- 
tion of mind are required, a new order of 
securities is due; but Conservatism has 
lacked the freedom and imagination to 
appreciate modern principles and the 
creative impulse to actualize them. Labor 
may be credited with enough of the native 
idealism of common humanity to supply 
the incentive necessary to strenuous effort 
to make a way through the complexities 
and obstacles which encumber the path of 
men and nations to their goals. 

It may yet be discovered that, as with 
Christian in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the lions that menace the approach to the 
Palace Beautiful are chained and can do 
no harm to the pilgrim who keeps straight 
on in the middle of the way; that what 
has most to be feared by the nations are 
their own fears, their lack of faith and 
courage, the spirit afforded by a rational 
religious philosophy of the world. Prof. 
William James told of the poor wretch 
who, in his fall down the cliff in the dark, 
elutched and hung on to a frail branch 
with agonized and ebbing strength, just 
two inches above solid ground. Human 
nature is like that. 

Europe is hypnotized by illusion and 
paralyzed by fear, as in a nightmare, and 
unable to move toward safety. Perhaps 
as far as England is concerned, the Labor 
Party will break the evil spell and show 
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us that the Ideal is after all the Real; 
that when communities of men build on 
it, they are building not on the shifting 
sands of fantasy but on the secure rock 
of truth and the nature of things. At 
any rate, Labor enters on its second lease 
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of power, as on its first, with a consider- 
able amount of good will and some fond 
hope. It is of the English character to 
give every dog its chance when it has 
won it, and to play the game. So we 
shall wait and see, as Mr. Asquith said. 


for Dr. Hosmer 


Berkeley, Calif., by Dr. 


Vanderlaan—Tributes by Professor Morgan 


and Mr. Reed; prayer by Dr. 


MEMORIAL service for Dr. Frederick 

Lucian Hosmer was held the after- 
noon of Sunday, June 9, in the First Uni- 
tarian Church at Berkeley, Calif., of which 
he was minister emeritus. Flowers in 
abundance from individuals and organiza- 
tions adorned the church. 

Dr. Eldred ©. Vanderlaan, minister of 
the church, conducted a brief service of 
commemoration and read from Dr. 
Hosmer’s hymns. Virginia Treadwell 
King, soloist, sang the hymn, “Father, to 
thee we look in all our sorrow”, written 
by Dr. Hosmer in 1881. 

Prof. William S. Morgan, of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, spoke 
of Dr. Hosmer’s poetic insight, his genial 
and radiant personality, his all-inclusive 
sympathy and catholicity of thought, as 
expressed in hymns of such lyric quality 
and universality of content that they are 
used by denominations of widely divergent 
traditions. Rey. Charles Clarence Reed of 
Oakland, Calif., referred to his personal 
contacts with Dr. Hosmer, and of his rare 
combination of mystic and prophet and 
his richness of inner subjective religious 
experience, from which flowed a _ corre- 
sponding richness of social idealism. 

Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, closed the service with prayer. 
Dr. Hosmer was the officiating clergyman 
at Dr. Blake’s wedding in the Berkeley 
church. Hymns at this service and also 
at morning worship were all written by 
Dr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Reed’s address, somewhat abridged, 
follows: 


I owe a great debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Hosmer. It was due to him, more than 
to any other man, that I am a minister 
of the Unitarian Church. It was not the 
result of anything he said to me, but on 
account of what he was. It was in a 
time of inner storm and stress that I 
came under the influence of the radiant 
personality of Dr. Hosmer. Dr. Hosmer 
was my father confessor during the three 
years of my first settlement in Alameda. 
His study was to me an upper room, a 
sanctuary, a dwelling place of the Divine. 
It was there that- Dr. Hosmer opened the 
door that made clear to me the conscious- 
ness of the all-pervading presence of God. 

Dr. Hosmer made me realize that the 
supreme adventure of life is the search 
for and the discovery of God in terms of 
personal experience and ideal values. He 
based his beliefs on the validity of his own 
experiences, and he advanced toward the 
goal of life which is the union of the per- 
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sonality of man with the spirit of God. 
As a result of the varied experiences of 
life, he attained certainty in regard to the 
presence of God in human life and the 
universe. This knowledge of God as the 
supreme certainty of life was to Dr. 
Hosmer not a supernatural experience, but 
an experience as natural as the awakening 
of love in the lives of young people. His 
belief in God was vitally related to life. 
He was conscious of the presence of a 
divine quality in the grasp of the hand of 
a true friend, the look of joy on the face 
of a child, and the chastened expression of 
a person who has suffered greatly and yet 
is possessed with hope. 

Dr. Hosmer not only taught me that God 
is love, but also that all love is of God, and 
whoever truly loves expresses the spirit 
of God. There is not one kind of love for 
man and another kind for God. The light 
of the sun is the same, whether it veils 
with silver the eastern horizon in the 
morning, touches with gold the mountain 
peaks at sunset, shines through a shower 
and makes a rainbow, or fills the aisles of 
a cathedral with an atmosphere of worship. 


One love, unfathomed, measureless, 
An ever-flowing sea, 

That holds within its vast embrace 
Time and eternity. 


His thought of God is best expressed in 
his hymns, in which may be found the re- 
sults of a lifelong search for God. His 
hymns have a vital message to the com- 
municant of almost all the denominations 
of Christendom. There is a magical beauty 
in many of the lines of his hymns and 
poems. They seem to sing themselves on 
account of possessing so much of a lyrical 
quality. They were written with care, as 
he had the artist’s passion for perfection. 

The worth of any interpretation of God 
should be judged by the way it meets the 
test of life. Dr. Hosmer lived his religion. 
Have you ever known a man who was a 
better example of the highest standards 
of moral integrity in speech and conduct 
than our beloved friend? 

Many of his hymns have a_ subjective 
accent, expressing man’s spiritual aspira- 
tions. The heroic note is strongly accented 
in a number of his hymns. 

We seem to heat Zoroaster proclaiming 
to the people the supreme worth of good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds; 
Buddha teaching his followers in regard 
to the value of self-sacrifice and universal 
love; and Jesus telling his disciples, “Ye 
are the light of the world’, whenever we 
join in the hymn: 
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From age te age how grandly rise 
The prophet souls in line! 

Above the passing centuries 

Like beacon-lights they shine. 


Few are the hymns of the Christian 
Church that express the heroic accent as 
perfectly as the words: 


From age to age they gather, 

All the brave of heart and strong; 
I can see their gleaming banner, 

I can hear their triumph song; 
The truth is marching on. 


Dr. Hosmer was also an interpreter of 
the meaning of life and death. In place 
of death being an enemy of man, we think 
of death to-day as a beautiful spirit of 
God who has taken away the soul of our 
beloved friend. Death seems to-day a 
mere incident of life, being as natural as 
birth. 

Dr. Hosmer lives with us to-day. As 
we think of our beloved dead, not to mourn 
on account of their departure, but to 
treasure in our minds the happy days we 
have spent together and to cherish their 
virtues, they come back to us, and dwell 
in our lives. 


O Lord of Life, where'er they be, 
Safe in Thine own eternity, 
Our dead are living unto Thee— 
Alleluia ! 


Following was Dr. Blake’s prayer: 


O thou indwelling God, who lookest not 
upon the outward form but upon the heart, 
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we pray that this afternoon Thou wilt 
look through the tangled skein of our 
words to those deep stirrings of our 
spirits, which our phrases too often con- 
ceal rather than reveal. Strive as we 
may, we cannot express the hidden 
thoughts of our souls this day. Our hearts 
are torn between the tender memories of 
the past and gratitude for the beauty of 
the life that was vouchsafed unto us for 
a season. As Sunday by Sunday we gather 
here, his words will be upon our lips. In 
his phrases our prayers and our praises 
shall rise to Thee—O God most wise, whose 
higher Power upholds us still, and still 
must hear us on. And daily in our homes 
may we ponder his words and thoughts, 
both when morning gilds the eastern sky 
and when 


. the day in trailing splendor, 
Gives way to glories of the night; 
Thanksgiving to Thy name we render, 
Lord of the darkness and the light. 


Above all, remembering the beauty of 
his countenance, his sweet graciousness, 
his gentle firmness, the serene steadfast- 
ness of his nature, and the spiritual grace 
of his whole personality as it was revealed 
to us, may we learn, like him, to find, in 
the thought of Thee, our rest by night, our 
strength by day, and to pattern our inner 
life after his. We ask it in the name of 
the “prophet souls of all the years’, upon 
the roster of whose fellowship his name 
has been written in letters of brightest 
gold. Amen. 


Unitarian Officers Meet at Fairhaven 


Confer on business and worship in the glorious church 


hn HONOR of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary ot the erection of the stately 
Gothic church in Fairhaven, Mass., one 
of the most beautiful church buildings in 
America, the presidents and other leading 
administrative officers of the principal Uni- 
tarian organizations held their annual con- 
ference in Fairhaven the week-end of June 
15. Valuable as were the hours spent in con- 


_ ferring together upon denominational poli- 


cies for the coming year, greater still was 
the benefit derived from the service of wor- 
ship Sunday morning. Amid such pro- 
foundly impressive surroundings, the wor- 
shiper cannot but feel that each service is 
a Pentecost. 

The chiseled beauty of the stone without 
and of the richly carved English oak 
within, the significant mingling of the 
ancient and modern saints and prophets 
in stained glass and carved wood and 
molded metal, the cathedral aspect of the 
entire building, made a lasting impress 
upon the minds and hearts of the visit- 
ing officials. Under the guidance of Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, who knows and 
loves the church, the details were in- 
spected, after a brief talk by Dr. Cornish 
upon the beauties of the building, in which 
he explained some of the symbolism which 
enters into it: the slender cross beneath 
which one enters, symbolizing consecra- 
tion—no one enters upon the religious life 
without sacrifice; the old and new saints 


who are introduced into the ornamentation 
of the heavy bronze doors, including the 
figure of Dr. Edward Everett Hale—signi- 
fying that the whole company of the 
faithful welcome those who take on a re- 
ligious life; the zodiac beneath one’s feet— 
spiritual truth is true in all parts of the 
universe. So, in each detail, one finds a 
meaning in harmony with liberal reli- 
gious ideals. Dr. Cornish described the 
window of the wise men in the chancel; 
the windows of the prophets, of whom Dr. 
Collyer was one, in the clerestory. Dr. 
Cornish pointed out the infinite detail in 
the carving of the baptistry on wood from 
the Mount of Olives, and the font of 
marble from the Atlas Mountains. 

The conference sessions were held in the 
commodious parish house, in which the 
appointments are in keeping with the 
chureh itself, with which it is connected 
by a cloister. Sunday afternoon the offi- 
cers and executives were invited by Rev. 
and Mrs. William H. Parker to tea at 
the parsonage, where they met a large 
number of people in the Fairhaven and 
New Bedford parishes. In honor of the 
day, the New Bedford church was closed 
and Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin took part in 
the processional of visiting executives as 
they entered the Fairhaven church. He 
also gave the invocation. 

The conference preacher was Dr. Horace 
Westwood. Frank B. Frederick, president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
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read the opening sentences, and W. Forbes 
Robertson, publication director of the Asso- 
tion, led the reading of the responsive 
psalm. Henry H. Fuller, the Association’s 
treasurer, and Perey W. Gardner, presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
read the Scripture lessons. Dr. Louis GC. 
Cornish led in reading responsive sen- 
tences and made the prayer. Rey. Mr. 
Parker gave an address of welcome and 
pronounced the benediction. The organ 
program and vocal music were in harmony 
with the service. 

At the conference sessions held Satur- 
day afternoon and evening and Sunday 
morning, each organization represented 
presented, through one of its representa- 
tives, its objectives for the coming year. 
Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, outlined in brief the hope 
of the Association in organizing new 
churches. Development along the lines of 
increase in spiritual power, interest, and 
membership is also sought. Plans were 
adopted at the conference with a view to 
studying the possibilities of increasing 
both numbers and spiritual power. 

Frank B. Frederick discussed the ob- 
jectives of the Y. P. R. U. in connection 
with co-operation with the Joint Student 
Committee, the Laymen’s League missions, 
Meadville Theological School, and the 
activities of other denominational agencies. 
He explained the need of an additional 
field worker in the Middle West and 
South, so that more concentrated work 
may be carried on in New England. In 
the belief that Young People’s Sunday is 
one of the most important features of the 
year’s program, more stress will be laid 
upon the increase in its observance.- Mr. 
Gardner voiced his whole-hearted approval 
of the young people and stated that it 
should be impressed upon the older mem- 
bers of the church that the young people 
are of great importance and should be 
helped financially in their activities in 
the church. Mr. Frederick ' commented 
upon the growing co-operation between 
the Y. P. R. U. with the young people’s 


organizations of other denominations, 
notably those in the Universalist and 


Friends societies. 

In the absence of Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
newly-elected president of the General 
Alliance, who is in Europe, the New Eng- 
land vice-president, Mrs. Philip F. Clapp 
spoke for the Alliance, which urges greater 
co-operation in the field work of the or- 
ganizations, both where churches exist 
and where representatives are sent into 
the field with the hope of creating 
churches. The future financial policy of 
the various societies took up most of the 
time for discussion Saturday evening. 

The Laymen’s League objectives for 
1929-30 were presented by Arthur Bart- 
lett, administrative vice-president. He 
dwelt upon the program of preaching mis- 
sions conducted by Dr. Westwood and 
other preachers, upon the Church School 
Institute at the Isles of Shoals, and the 
League’s annual convention in the autumn, 
which it is proposed now to hold in seyvy- 
eral distinct meetings so _ distributed 
geographically that they may reach more 
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Conscience and War 


O FUNDAMENTAL constitutional reason has 
been given by the Federal Court in New 
Haven, Conn., for denying citizenship to Prof. 
Douglas ©. MacIntosh, who would not pledge him- 
self to engage in a war he considered immoral. 
Other considerations prevailed. Beneath every law 
of the State, we again declare, is the law of indi- 
vidual conscience, and on this rock our own Gov- 
ernment was founded. In almost every case of 
political progress, it is the man called a rebel and a 
revolutionary, standing against the statutes on the 
books, who has served civilization, though he him- 
self were martyred. Courts have never been so 
constituted in their personnel as to recognize this 
man. They punish him. We have to-day in our 
Supreme Court in Washington such jurists as 
Holmes and Brandeis, and if there were a majority 
like them throughout the nation, we should have 
a new law that would accord more nearly with 
the spiritual purpose of a democracy. We should 
go forward. But that is not a reasonable expecta- 
tion. Conformity to the lower rather than the 
higher morality and intelligence of the people pre- 
ails in courts and other public functions in this 
grave matter of a citizen’s duty in war. The men 
who hold the strings of most public offices are poli- 
ticians who listen rather than lead, and they are 
far more sensitive to the clamor of fearful morons 
than they are courageous to further the cause of 
peace. That glorious end they celebrate in oratory 
and platitude. When action is called for to bring 
peace a little nearer, they turn tail and traitor and 
their hearts harden in cruelty against those who 
really live according to the dearest principle which 
the turncoats eloquently worship! 
Such a case as that of Professor MacIntosh, who 
is not a pacifist declaring he will not fight in any 
war, but who says he will not take up arms in a 
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war which he considers immoral, would have fur- 
nished an excellent precedent for enlightened judi- 
cial opinion. The effect of it would have been mag- 
nificent in the peace-loving hearts of our country- 
men and of the world. 


Savonarola and Parker 


NE Se TO FLORENCE in Italy, on his return 
from a journey in the early spring to the Holy 
Land, John Haynes Holmes must have had high 
experience as he remembered the man who has been 
probably the greatest inspiration and guide in his 
life. We mean Theodore Parker. Mr. Holmes is 
now writing of his travels in Unity, and he says: 

It has always seemed to me to be one of the divinely appro- 
priate facts of history that when Theodore Parker fled America 


in vain quest of health, and at last, after long and painful 
illness, came to die, it was in Florence that he gave up his 


breath and found his grave. For Florence is the city of 
Savonarola—and if ever a great soul was reincarnated, 


Savonarola was reincarnated in Theodore Parker. 

On my first day in Florence, I visited the grave of Theodore 
Parker, in the little Protestant cemetery outside the city, and 
laid flowers upon its sod. Other graves were in this place— 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Arthur Hugh Clough, Waiter 
Savage Landor. But my goal was the last resting-place of the 
great American preacher, and I stood there long in reverence 
and gratitude. It pleased me to see that the white marble 
stone, raised by American disciples nearly seventy years ago, 
was in excellent condition—that the grave seemed well cared 
for—that there were signs of other flowers on the graye—and 
that the warm western sun shed its last light full upon the 
marble lineaments of Parker’s face. I have always thought 
that Parker’s ashes should be in Boston, where he lived and 
taught. But he asked that he might be buried where he fell— 
and, most fittingly, he fell in Savonarola’s town. Surely, he 
sleeps well in such a place! 


“Well, the Church’— 


ID YOU EVER SEE a boy born of poor 

parents who toiled and turned their nights 
into day to clothe him and feed him and send him 
to school? He became a polished and_ brilliant 
lawyer; he lived in a sophisticated and intelligent 
world. And he forgot his old father and mother. 
What do you think of him? Says Albert Parker 
Fitch: 

“Well, the Church is your mother. She has 
transmitted the hope of the race, the belief in the 
indefectible worth and honor of human nature, the 
vision of the good and gracious God. She saved, in 
her monasteries and churches, the remnants of the 
ancient learning in the awful wreck and break-up 
of great empires. She kept the torch of truth alight 
and made life tolerable and decent in the turbulent 
and decentralized days of feudalism. She sent her 
missionaries to our savage ancestors. She founded 
our schools and colleges, and created and organized 
our philanthropies, and herself sowed the seeds of 
democracy... .” 

She is slow to change, and sometimes we haye to 
have patience with her. But when there are great 
moral issues on, fights to be won, sacrifices to be 
made, she gathers up her strength, lifts her head, 
and goes forward, and still men come after her. 
Shall we rail at her, desert her, asks Dr. Fiteh, or 
shall we stand by her as she ever stood by our 
fathers and by us? 


the Reformation ! 
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First Called Protestants? 


oo. boy and eyery girl has been told that the 
disciples of Jesus were called Christians first in 
Antioch. They learned that from the Book of the 
Acts. Why is it that they do not know—or do 
they ’?—when the Christians who broke from the 
Roman Catholic Church were first called Protes- 
tants? It is as valuable a bit of information and of 
history as the early record is. On April 19 of this 
year we ought to have observed the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the coming of the name throughout 
Protestantism ; but, as a matter of fact, we did noth- 
ing of the kind in this country. In Europe, where 
such things are more highly accounted than they 
are here, the celebration was held on Pentecost, in 
the city of Speyer, in the Palatinate of Germany. 

The story of the birth of Protestantism is briefly 
told. There was discontent about many things in 
the one Church, which we now call Roman, and the 
Reformation was the historic and revolutionary 
outcome of it. But that event was not a simple 
affair. There was a move at the Diet of Worms in 
1521 to outlaw Martin Luther and stop the whole 
Reformation movement by force. At that time, the 
German Emperor, Charles V., was at war with 
France, the Turks, and the Pope, and needed the 
help of the evangelical princes. On this account 
the edict of Worms was not strictly enforced. Five 
years passed, and at the Diet of Speyer, in 1526, the 
influence of the evangelical group was so strong 
that, according to Dr. Philip Vollmer, a resolution 
was passed giving to each prince discretionary 
power to act in the matter of the Diet of Worms as 
he thought best. This action was a great victory 
for the progress of the Reformation. 

But then came another diet, the second, at 
Speyer, in 1529, and this time the evangelicals, or 
opponents of all things Roman, were not so strong 
as they were three years earlier. The Romanists 
were in a decided majority, and as the Emperor had 
triumphed in his wars and had no immediate need 
of evangelical help, his brother Ferdinand, who 
represented him, insisted that the resolution of 1526 
be rescinded and that the edict of Worms be hence- 
forth strictly enforced. We are giving the words 
of Dr. Vollmer: 

“This meant that the progress of the Reformation 
must stop, the Mass must be tolerated everywhere, 
and the jurisdiction and revenues of the bishops 
must be everywhere restored. The death knell of 
Stormy sessions followed. But 
as Ferdinand was deaf to all appeals, the evan- 
gelical party presented a solemn ‘protest’ against 
the resolutions of the Catholic majority, in which 
they had declared that they would strictly adhere 
to the liberal decisions of the Diet of 1526 and that 
they demanded the speedy calling of a general 
Church Council and of a German National As- 
sembly for the abolition of the universally admitted 
abuses in the Church. This famous historical docu- 
ment was signed by six princes and the representa- 
tives of fourteen free cities and was presented to 
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the Diet on April 19, 1529. Because of this act the 
friends of the Reformation were nick-named ‘Prot- 
estants.’ This name of reproach soon became, and 
is to-day, a name of honor and distinction.” 


A Fact Is— 


E SAY very glibly this thing is a fact, but 

that thing is only an opinion. But do we 
know what a “fact” is? An American philosopher, 
Edwin Arthur Burtt, makes it less simple for us 
to answer the question than it was before we read 
The difference between fact and preconceived 
opinion is not an innocent thing; the whole web 
of our thought and experience cuts a figure here. 
When we question what, in a particular instance, 
someone says is a fact, we mean the fact must 
be confirmed by enough cautious people who heard, 
saw, touched, or otherwise directly reached the 
thing through the senses to make the-possibility of 
illusion remote. 

Many things are facts without much question: 
people, animals, rolling balls, swaying trees,.com- 
mon experiences from infancy on. Objects and 
motions and events become factual possessions. 
The key to a fact is this: It must be a social thing, 
a matter of community agreement. What we call 
a fact other people must say is a fact. It is not 
individual imagination. 

So far, so good. But where is this common world 
of fact? Professor Burtt takes, for example, in an 
article in World Unity, the surrender of the French 
in 1780. Three men describe it. One is a French 
attaché, another is a German correspondent, the 
third is a visiting reporter. These men, we agree 
at once, would give different accounts for facts, yet 
they would all be faithful. The reason is they 
would not be looking for exactly the same things, 
because their controlling mood and bias in the 
whole series of events leading to the surrender di- 
verged greatly. The gist of it is that they see what 
they expect to see. What we want, persistently, 
leaves its effective stamp on our character. 

How complex our little opening question grows! 
Pity the poor jury, and the judge, when they have 
to determine their verdict by the conflicting facts 
told about the same thing. All of us need to be 
chary lest we fall into confusion. The fact that is 
a fact it seems safe to say, is that when anything 
happens and thrusts itself upon our attention, it 
“starts in motion at once a train of attempted in- 
terpretation”. We go back through our past ex- 
periences, get out images from their pigeon-holes, 
and from this intricate scheme of our minds what 
comes forth is not the simplicity of fact. What 
comes forth represents an ideal which we try to 
attain. Empirical fact and preconceived opinion 
are mixed together; there is no sharp distinction 
between them. To grow from prejudices to fact- 
finding we must look at any situation with a live, 
creative desire for more than our prevailing in- 
terests and concepts. We thank Professor Burtt. 
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THe ESSENTIALS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
By Hugh R. Magill. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. $2.00. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE LIVING Jesus. By T. H. 


Davies. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.25. 

THe Son OF THE LivinG Gop. By Reuben 
Nordsten. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
$2.00. 


CHRIST THE SPIRIT. 
New York: The 


JESUS THE MAN AND 
By George Coulson Workman. 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Back of every interpretation of Christi- 
anity is Christ; and the interpretation of 
Christ, who and what he was, has been, 
from the beginning, an absorbing quest 
for Christian scholars. Here are four 
studies of Jesus, with much in common, 
yet all from different points of view. The 
author of The Essentials of the Christian 
Faith declares, as his main proposition, 
that the possession of a divine nature in 


man is the only proof of a living faith;_ 


and that, as Athanasius once declared in 
his famous utterance, the Son of God 
became Son of Man in order that the 
children of men might become the sons of 
God. Yet back of that proposition lies a 
rather strict orthodoxy. Mr. Magill casts 
aside, as unessential in the Christian faith, 
such things as rites and sacraments, 
ehurech organization of whatever kind, and 
belief in Scriptural inerrancy, and then 
fixes on Jesus Christ. the only-begotten 
Son of God and the Saviour of men, as 
the supreme essential. His Jesus is eter- 
nal, supernatural, the second person of 
the Trinity. Added to this is a necessary 
belief in the Holy Spirit, ‘as distinctly a 
person as either God, the Father, or Jesus 
Christ, the eternal Son”. At the close of 
the book is a summary of the essentials 
of the Christian faith, which is practic- 
ally an amplification of the Apostles’ Creed. 

Mr. Davies, in his study, offers what is 
primarily a lyrie interpretatiou. He-re- 
jects the Jesus of traditionalism as un- 
sound and the Jesus of liberalism as 
impossible, there being no certainty of 
the actual facts and ipsissima verba of 
Jesus. He identifies Jesus with the 
Gospels and declares that Jesus is to 
each believer that motive “which begets 
and stimulates faith and which as such is 
psychologically assimilable and _ repro- 


ducible’. Mr. Davies, in many places, is 
a bit vague; but his main thesis is ap- 
parent—that Jesus is a living power 


to-day, is to each one an inspiration and 
guidance only as interpreted in each one’s 
life. “He whispers his secret only in the 
fellowship of love.” “The gospel of the 
living Jesus is a song, not a creed. It can 
be set to music, but can never be em- 
balmed in syllogistie propositions.” 

In The Son of the Living God, there is 
presented what the author offers as “a 
happy middle way between Fundamental- 
ism and extreme Modernism”. After a 
well-done chapter on the historical evi- 
dence of Jesus, Mr. Nordsten pictures 


Christ as “the perfected ‘prototype of 
humanity’, interprets some of the more 
difficult points in the teaching of the 
Gospels, and then considers the so-called 
miracles. The point of view is largely 
that suggested by recent discoveries of 
psychical research; and the author, while 
not going over, bag and baggage, to the 
Spiritualists’ camp, evidently finds great 
help for the interpretation of Jesus from 
that source. He criticizes the Spiritual- 
ists for slighting essential faith in God 
and warns them that they are tending 
toward a definite form of primitive 
ancestor worship. > 
Dr. Workman makes an “inductive 
study of the person and work of Jesus 
from the standpoint of modern Biblical 
criticism”. “In no part of the discussion”, 
he says in his preface, “have I been in- 
fluenced either by Arianism or by Unita- 
rianism”. And yet in this work, to which 
he gave many years of preparation, he 
presents findings surprisingly like those 
of our Unitarian interpretation. ‘“His- 
torical exegesis”, he declares, ‘“‘makes it 
possible to prove that the accounts of the 
virgin birth of Jesus are traditional, that 
his oneness with the Father was ethical, 
that his resurrection from the dead was 
spiritual, that his state of pre-existence 
was impersonal, and that his place in the 
Trinity is experimental. We should think 
not of three persons in one God, but of 
his three essential attributes—Light, Love, 
and Life.’ He proclaims the Christ- 
Spirit as “the hope of humanity’—‘the 
only spirit that can end strife and war, 
by removing the causes that lead to them; 
or that can establish peace and good will 
by producing the feelings that make for 
them; or that can insure fair and open 
dealing among both men and nations; or 
that can create a co-operative common- 
wealth and a co-operative world”. Dr. 
Workman’s book is scholarly and_ spir- 
itual—a valuable contribution to the study 
of Jesus. F.R.S. 


The Human Family 


Far Proptes. By Grace Darling Phillips. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
$2.00. 

This book is designed to create a better 
understanding of other peoples. In con- 
cept and execution it is admirable. It is 
not coneerned with history, laws, or 
statistics, but with the spirit, sentiments, 


and habits of the common people. Eight 
countries furnish the program: India, 
China, Korea, Japan, the Philippines, 


Brazil, Afri¢a, and Russia. The presenta- 
tion of each country begins with a con- 
versation between the author and citizens 
of the country. Then follow, in order, 
national stories, songs set to music, poetry, 
games, descriptions of national refresh- 
ments and dress. Some of the stories 
appear in English for the first time, and 
the whole collection is far above the 
average book of stories. The music 
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creates a helpful atmosphere in which to — 


approach the study of these foreign 
peoples. The book offers fine material and 


suggestions for programs in international 
education. It will be found valuable by 
young people’s societies and church schools, 
and will appeal to adult readers who 
desire to understand the life of strange 
peoples as it really exists beneath all 
forms of government and law. F. J. G. 


By the Author of Fear 


AND Victor. By John Rathbone 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


VICTIM 
Oliver. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Oliver is well known for his book, 
Fear, written a year ago, which attained 
a wide popularity because of its helpful 
suggestions concerning psychasthenia. He 
now gives us the story of a priest and of 
a psychiatrist, as told by the latter, and 
of the work they did together in treating 
various cases. The real theme, however, 
is the career of Michael Mann, priest of 
the Protestant Episcopal Chureh; his deg- 
radation and unfrocking—for what real 
reason we are never told, but the implica- 
tions involve a considerable criticism of 
church politics and of a certain type of 
ecclesiastical officials; of his redemption 
from the depths to which he had sunk, 
through the help of the psychiatrist, and 
then his work in the slums, with the 
other’s help, as an unfrocked priest who 
could not say Mass or preach a sermon, 
yet ministered with Christlike effective- 
ness to the unfortunate, the wayward, and 
the criminal. Despite the nobility of his 
work and the nobility also of the new 
character he has achieved, Mann does not 
regain his priestly standing unti! the close, 
when he rises from a sick bed and says 
Mass—his last Mass, for the effort hastens 
the inevitable end. 

There are touches of pathos in the story 
and many passages of power; but the book 
is far below the level of Fear and will 
prove disappointing to many readers who 
found Fear so suggestive and inspiring. 
Dr. Oliver’s interest in religion, as hinted 
in Fear and as plainly shown in this book, 
tends toward that type that finds expres- 
sion in the “High Church” of the Episcopal 
communion, with nearly everything in- 
cluded but allegiance to the Pope. His 
religion is, none the less, real, and his 
Michael Mann is pictured as conveying, to 


all to whom he ministered, a sense of 
reality. But there persists an implication 


that this is the highest and, perhaps, the 
only form of religion that can save the 
world. Moreover, the book is not great 
literature or anything approaching it. 
Hence one’s interest in the reading is 
liable to lag. 

Dr. Oliver is a great psychiatrist, per- 
haps the best in Baltimore, where he does 
a remarkable work, not only with private 
patients, but with the wayward in connec- 
tion with the superior courts of the city. 
It is interesting to know that- he is often 
advertised in the newspaper notices, to 
preach in a certain near-Roman church of 
the city on Sunday nights, as “Reverend 
Dr. John R. Oliver”. F.R. S. 
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The Stay-at-Homers 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Anne Endicott ran down the walk, and 
the friendly postman handed her the mail 
with a twinkle and the remark, “More 
news from the Gas Gypsies.” 

The postman was an old friend. of 
Anne’s. He knew all the neighborhood 
children and was followed on his route by 
all the neighborhood dogs. Anne walked 
back to the shady porch and waved three 
gay picture post cards at Dick, who had 
left off weeding the garden and was de- 
manding ice-cold lemonade and lots of it. 

“You have one from Dusty.” Anne 
handed over a vivid picture of the Grand 
Canon in twilight blues. “Let’s cool off a 
minute and read them.” 

Dick’s round, jolly face was a standing 
broad grin as he translated his chum’s 
scrawl. 

“Went down the Bright Angel Trail 
mule-back to the bottom,’ read Dick. 
“And had nearly as many thrills as the 
day we saw Lindy land at Lowry Field. 
Wish you were here.” 

Anne shared her cards with a wistful 
look. 

“This one from Peg is a picture of 
Louisa May Alcott’s home. Think of it! 
Peg went through it and saw real things 
that belonged to the Little Women! And 
she saw Bunker Hill and went on Old 
Tronsides. © Dick! Why haven’t we a 
relative who would take us on lovely trips 
every vacation ?” 

“Um-m. Where’s this ocean picture 
from?’ demanded Dick, who felt in every 
one of his two hundred odd bones that a 
sailor’s life would beat landlubber garden- 
ing forty ways. 

“Tt’s from Jean. They drove to the 
coast by way of Yellowstone and up 
through the Canadian Rockies. Now,” 
sighed Anne, “they’re visiting folks who 
own an island! In Puget Sound. And 
they have their own bathing beach and 
boats and the most gorgeous roses and 
strawberries.” 

Anne’s eager voice trailed off into an- 
other sigh. “I wonder,’ she mused, “if 
we'll ever lay eyes on an ocean. Or actu- 
ally swim in it. Do you suppose it’s as 
blue as this picture, Dick?” 

“Green mostly. But I don’t care if it’s 
yellow or purple, just so I get to sail on 
it,’ declared Dick longingly. ‘And I’m 
going to travel all over,’ he vowed fer- 
vently, “if I’m as old as Trader Horn 
before I get going.” 

“Nearly everyone in this neighborhood 
is away,’ reminded Anne unnecessarily. 
“The postman calls them ‘Gas Gypsies.’ 
Wouldn’t it be fun to take a motor trip 
with your dad and mother?” 

“Well, maybe we could, too, if we had a 
dad. Anda car. But,’ with a philosophic 
shrug, ‘“‘we haven't; so we've got to ‘make 
the best of it. Though that always did 
give me a headache. Think of Mom 


sun goes down and it’s cool. 


pounding away on a typewriter down at 
the March Mercantile Company this hot 
weather. She’d give us the moon and a 
rainbow around it if she could. Well’— 
Dick returned to practical things—‘how 
about that lemonade?” 

He followed dreamy-eyed Anne into the 
cozy little house. Make the best of it! 
She made a wry face over the ancient ad- 
vice, though she recalled hearing Grand- 
mother declare that making the best of it 
was an art. As she sweetened the lemon 
juice, she came back to reality. 

“You’ve done enough in the garden, 
Dick,” she said. “I’ll gather the vege- 
tables and we'll deliver them when the 
What are 
you going to do now?” 

“T promised Jack Boyd Vd cut their 
lawn. And, Sis, when I was helping him 


Moment 


Use well the moment; what the hour 
Brings for thy use is in thy power; 
And what thou best canst understand 
Is just the thing lies nearest to thy 
hand. 
—Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 


Sentence Sermon 
Be ready to every good work. 
—Titus wi. 1. 
eee eee 


shine up his flivver last night, he said he’d 
take us out to Mountain View Park soon. 
You knows he’s a lifeguard this season— 
and can he swim? Like a seal!” 

“QO Dick!” Anne’s face blossomed like 
a morning glory. ‘“Jack’s great to bother 
with us. Most collegiates wouldn’t. Oh, 
I’m wild to learn a lot about swimming 
this summer!’ She was all animation 
now. “So when we get our new school in 
the fall and that glorious swimming pool, 
I can make the class team.” 

“Well, shoo the moths out of your old 
suit,” advised Dick. “They’re getting 
ready for the big Water Carnival, so we’re 
apt to go Saturday. There’ll be such a 
crowd we won't be the only fish in the 
water.” 

“Mother would love it, too,” reflected 
Anne later. Dick’s lawn-mower clattered 
across the way, accompanied by his lusty: 
“Weave ho, my lads, the wind blows 
free!” 2 

“We could take a picnic supper and eat 
under the trees. Mother loves that huge 
rose garden, and there’d be a band con- 
cert—why, it honestly seems like vacation 
all of a sudden!” 

She hummed as she mopped and dusted 
the spare room they hoped to rent during 
some of the numerous conventions in their 
Western city. 

“T do believe if we try we'll have a good 
time, even if we can’t be Gas Gypsies,” 
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her thoughts ran along. “We're just Stay- 
at-homers, but—” she threw back her curly 
fair head with a gallant gesture. 

“Anne! Whoo-00, Anne!” came a 
woman’s clear voice from the back yard. 

Anne flew to the door to find their nice 
new neighbor, young Mrs. Peyton, hot and 
ruffled. 

“I forgot again and left my key inside 
when I went to the market,’ she was say- 
ing. “And the house is locked up and the 
baby howling like a fire siren.” Anne 
laughed. Baby Gwen, in the porch in her 
buggy, could not be seen, but she was 
making herself heard distinctly. 

“Vl get Dick to break in for you. 
could I crawl in somewhere?” 

Mrs. Peyton remembered that the nar- 
row pantry window was unlocked. In an- 
other minute Anne was perched on her 
kitchen stool outside that window, and, 
being slim and spry, managed to get 
through. Presently peace was restored 
and Anne departed, followed by her 
neighbor’s fervent gratitude. 

Somehow Mrs. Endicott sensed a new, 
cheerier atmosphere about the little cot- 
tage that evening. They had combination 
salad from their own garden. Dick said 
droller things than usual; and Dick’s ever- 
bearing strawberries were delicious, with 
Anne’s sponge cake that didn’t fall. <A 
shower fell at dusk, cooling the air. And 
Jack Boyd called over that he would count 
on taking them to the park Saturday. It 
would be a half-day for Mrs. Endicott, who 
promised to come out from work on the 
ear. She and Anne, with Dick’s advice, 
planned a perfect picnic menu, and every- 
body went to bed with that joyous looking- 
forward feeling that adds such zest to 
everyday chores. 

That was a perfect Saturday. Jack’s 
first act was to introduce his neighbors to 
a boy and girl lately from Hawaii. 

“Tf anyone can teach Gordon and Joyce 
anything about water stunts,” grinned 
Jack, “I haven’t met them. “They're de- 
scended from old Neptune himseif. I’ve 
picked them to win a handful of prizes in 
the Carnival.” 

Anne gazed with awed admiration on the 
slender tanned girl in the searlet bathing 
suit. Joyee smiled back, and instantly 
they were chattering like old friends. 
Dick had followed Gordon to the diving 
pier, and the willing pupils were soon “in 
the swim” under the eye of expert teach- 
ers. Dick learned a few tricks about fancy 
diving, and Anne felt she had perfected 
her stroke before her mother arrived. 
They all had picnic supper together and 
went rowing afterward. 

“We're going to do it every Saturday 
that we can,” Anne reported on the ride 
home under the summer stars. “And isn’t 
it great? Gordon and Joyce live in our 
district, so we'll see each other at school 
next fall.” 

On Monday, Anne looked after the baby 
while Mrs. Peyton shopped and enjoyed 
an afternoon party. And through Mr. 
Peyton, who worked for the city, Dick got 
an extra job helping with the lawns and 
flower beds in the big city park. On Fri- 
day, Dick burst in home, where Anne was 
reading the mail, and announced breath- 
lessly: “We're going up Blue Canon soon 
as we can eat and get ready. Want to 
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come along? The park fellows are going 
after evergreens, and if you’re not too 
proud to ride on a truck—” 

“To the hills?’ Anne was all a-sparkle. 
“Why, I'd go in a—wheelbarrow! Of 
course I'll go!” 

As it turned out, Mrs. Peyton felt as 
Anne did about it; so Anne went up lux- 
uriously in the Peyton car. And that day 
up in the cafion country, exploring along 
the tumbling stream, skirting meadows of 
wild flowers, and cooking supper over a 
smudgy campfire was a delightful ad- 
venture. 

“We're doing pretty well for Stay-at- 
homers,” giggled Anne as they yawned 
their way to bed that night. 

“Stay-at-homers, my eye!” chuckled 
Dick. “We have as many dates as the 
kitchen calendar. Sounds to me as if 
Dusty Rhodes wasn’t having such a whale 
of a time,’ he added with a prodigious 
yawn. “Says he’s tired of changing tires 
and cities. Said mostly he was hot and 
dusty and thirsty. Bet he'll be back by 
August.” 

“Funny, but the other Gas Gypsies write 
they’re sort of homesick, too/’ remarked 
Anne. “Peg said she’d lots rather go 
swimming with me than out where she 
doesn’t know anybody. Looks like people 
never are satisfied.” To herself Anne was 
thinking that folks traveling had to make 
the best of it just as Stay-at-homers did. 

It was simply amazing the way that 
summer flew. July melted into August 
and the children did the day’s work cheer- 
fully, Anne with her housework and help- 
ing her neighbors; Dick with his lawns, 
his gardening, and odd jobs. Both found 
occasional chances for tennis, and every 
Saturday was spent at the park. Then 
one evening in August, Mrs. Endicott came 
home with an air of mystery and repressed 
excitement about her. 

“It’s so nice out in the arbor we’re going 
to have supper there,” called Anne, busy 
in the kitchen. She and Dick had frozen 
some delicious fruit sherbert for a sur- 
prise. As they lingered in the shady arbor 
in the gold and purple twilight, Mrs. Endi- 
eott, who declared she loved surprises, 
began talking in a most unusual way. 

“You've been a couple of bricks, both of 
you,” she said a bit unsteadily. ‘‘Maybe 
you think I didn’t worry because you 
couldn’t go off like your Gas Gypsy chums. 
Maybe you didn’t think I’ve realized what 
good sports you were, making the best 
of it—” 

“Mother !” protested the couple of bricks, 
flushed and uneasy. 

“We didn’t. We weren't. We've had 
loads of fun, haven’t we, Dick?’ demanded 
Anne. 

“Tll say,” shouted Dick belligerently. 

“Anyway, I have a surprise for you,” 
their mother’s voice lilted. “It is this. 
The March Mercantile Company has 
bought a summer camp up the Cache la 
Poudre. A community place run for the 
benefit of employees, with a big dining hall 
and little cabins seattered through the 
pines along the creek. And’’—impressively, 
as the youngsters held their breaths— 
“each employee gets a two weeks’ vacation 
there—with his family, of course.” 

There was a joyous explosion of good 
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sports. “Hooray!” “O Mom! 
we go, Mom?’ 

“My friend, Mrs. Walker, is going up 
Saturday, and offered to take us if you 
think we can manage it—” 

“Manage it!” scoffed Dick. “I could 
leave right now. I’m so excited I feel like 
an egg-beater inside. Guess J’ll beat it 
over and tell Jack.” At the corner he 
yelled back, “Fishing tackle and my old 
boots—oh, boy !” 

“You must have some new knickers, 
Anne. And of course, your bathing suit. 
There’s a lake—”’ Oh, but it was jolly 
and thrilling hauling out the old bags and 
planning what to take. Stay-at-homers, 
indeed! Vacation had been one pleasant 
adventure after another, and now they 
were bound for the most glorious adven- 
ture of all. 

It was worth waiting for, Anne decided 
happily. And she laughed aloud to realize 
that she and Dick were to be Gas Gypsies 
themselves ! 

[All rights reserved] 
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Many Summer Residents Attend 
Services in Cohasset Church 


The First Parish Church in Cohasset, 
Mass., is to remain open throughout the 
summer for services. The minister, Rey. 
Frederic J. Gauld, is to preach throughout 
July and August. There will be special 
music. The congregations of this church 
are largely augmented by summer resi- 
dents, many of whom are members of the 
church and regular in attendance. 


Union Services in Lowell, Mass. 


Union services in Lowell, Mass., in which 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church, Eliot Union 
Congregational, and the First Universalist 
Churches join with All Souls, Unitarian- 
Congregational, will be held in All Souls 
Church during the summer, with preachers 
occupying the pulpit as follows: July 7, 
Dr. William LL. Stidger, Boston University 
School of Theology; July 14, Dr. Claude 
A. McKay, pastor of Faith Church, Spring- 
field, Mass.; July 21, Dr. Frederick W. 
Perkins, D.D., pastor Universalist National 
Memorial Church, Washington, D.C.; July 
28, Prof. Henry H. Tweedy, Yale Divinity 
School; August 4, Prof. Frank Oliver Hall, 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College; 
August 11, Dr. Thomas H. Billings, pastor 
First Church, Salem, Mass.; August 18, 
Prof. Newell C. Maynard, Tufts College; 
August 25, Rev. Robert W. Coe, pastor 
South Church, Brockton, Mass., dean of 
Young People’s Division of Northfield Con- 
ference; September 1, Prof. David D. 
Vaughan, Boston University. 


Dorchester, Mass., Services 


The First Parish Church, Unitarian, the 
Baker Memorial Methodist Church, the 
Stoughton Street Baptist Church, and the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church of Dor- 
chester, Mass., are holding union services 
during the summer, Sunday morning at 
10.30 o'clock, Sunday evening at 7.30, and 
Thursday evening at 7.45. Sunday sery- 
ices of July 14, 21, and 28 and Thursday 
night meetings of July 11, 18, and 25 are 
to be held at the First Parish Church. 
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Church School Institute 


July 13-20—Additions to the faculty— 
Administrative Vice-President 
Bartlett director 


Registrations at this writing indicate a 


large attendance at the ninth annual 
Church School Institute of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League and the Department of 
Religious Education, which begins July 13 
and ends July 20. Three additions to the 
faculty are announced: Rey. Laura B. 
Galer, minister of the First Universalist 
Church in Mount Pleasant, Iowa, is to give 
two lectures on objectives and materials 
in religious education ; Wilbur K. Thomas, 
director of the Quaker Quest Foundation, 
will deliver a lecture on “Education for 
Peace” ; Mrs. Elinor Wood Whitman, author 
of several Biblical dramas, is scheduled for 
a lecture and demonstrations in church 
school pageantry. 

In place of conference leaders who are 
prevented from attending, Miss Helen J. 
Destemps, parish administrator and di- 
rector of religious education in the Unita- 
rian Church of Newton Center, Mass., will 
have the conferences on senior class 
methods and administrative problems; and 
Miss M. Elizabeth Lewis, for seven years 
director of religious education at the May 
Memorial Unitarian Church in Syracuse, 
N.Y., will lead the conferences on inter- 
mediate and junior methods. Miss Eliza- 
beth Harris, primary secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement and teacher 
of a primary class in the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church school in New York City. 
will lead discussion of primary and kinder- 
garten methods. x 

Dr. Douglas A. Thom of the Medical 
School in Tufts College, pioneer in estab- 
lishing child habit clinics in America, will 
lecture on “The Mental Health of the 
Child”. Prof. Henry N. Wieman of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago will consider “Methods of Private 
Religious Living’. Prof. Ambrose W. 
Vernon of Dartmouth College will tell how 
biography may be used in religious educa- 
tion. Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard will 
give two lectures on New Testament times. 
Dr. Charles E. Park of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., will deliver a lecture on 
John Bunyan. Rey. Dilworth Lupton of 
Cleveland, Ohio, will preach at the service 
Sunday morning. 

Arthur Bartlett, who recently became 
administrative vice-president of the League, 
will direct the Institute, and Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, will be the dean. 
Carl B. Wetherell, down to the Shoals for 
his thirty-second season, will have charge 
of sports and amusements. Miss Virginia 
L. Frederick, field secretary of the Y. P. 
R. U., will be in charge of the supervised 
play of all children on the island from 
eight to twelve years of age. The hostesses 
will be Mrs. Arthur Bartlett and Mrs. 
Waitstill H. Sharp. 


Miss Hussey Leaves New Bedford 


Miss Mary E. Hussey, daughter of Rey. 
Alfred R. Hussey, has resigned as parish 


secretary of the Unitarian Church in New 
Bedford, Mass. 
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Dr. Cornish Host 


Entertains company of prominent min- 
isters interested in religious 
minorities 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, member of the 
executive committee of the American Com- 
mittee on Religious Rights and Minorities, 
was one of the speakers at a session of the 
Pan-Presbyterian World Alliance meetings 
in Boston June 25. Dr. Cornish was in- 
yited to participate in a discussion of 
questions concerning the European Minori- 
ties. He stated that the effect of the op- 
pression of the Religious Minorities in 
Europe had proved amazing to the oppres- 
sors. “The blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the church”, he said. “Many of 
the Minorities churches under persecution 
are stronger in the truth of religion than 
in prosperity. Dr. Cornish concluded his 
talk with the statement that the whole 
church of God throughout the world must 
address itself to getting justice for the 
Religious Minorities. 

Dr. Cornish was host at a dinner at the 
Union Club given in consideration of the 
number of distinguished men interested in 
the Minorities who were in attendance at 
the Pan-Presbyterian World Alliance meet- 
ings. Some of the guests, who numbered 
twenty, came from New York for the 
dinner. Dr. J. Macdonald Webster, secre- 
tary of the United Free Church of Scot- 
land, presided, and the speakers upon the 
problems of the Minorities were Dr. Web- 
ster, Bishop D. L. Ravasz, of the Presby- 
terian Churches in Hungary; Dr. W. A. 
Gunn, Moderator of the General Council 
of the United Chureh in Canada; Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn; Prof. 
Albert Z. Maksay, head of the Presbyterian 
Theological School in Cluj-Kolozsvar, 
Transylvania, and Dr. Cornish. 

A small group of the men at the dinner 
remained until a late hour in the evening, 
going over the Minorities situation. 

At the tables were Rey. Louis C. Cornish, 
D.D., president of the American Unitarian 
Association and member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Committee on 
-Religious Rights and Minorities; Rev. J. 
Macdonald Webster, D.D., secretary of the 
United Free Church of Scotland; Rt. Rey. 
D. L. Ravasz, Bishop of the Presbyterian 
Churches of Hungary; Rt. Rev. Geza 
Antal, D.D., of Debrutza; Rey. Charles E. 
Schaeffer, D.D., general secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions, Reformed Church 
in the United States; Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen, D.D., minister of the Second 
Church in Boston (Unitarian) ; Rev. W. A. 
Gunn, D.D., moderator of the General 
Council of the United Church of Canada; 
Rey. John Howland Lathrop, D.D., min- 
ister of the Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, and member American Committee on 
Religious Rights and Minorities; Prof. 
Albert Z. Maksay, head of Presbyterian 
Theological School in Cluj-Kolozsvar Tran- 
sylvania; Rey. Charles Merle d’Aubigne, 
president of the Alliance Réformée Uni- 
verselle, France; Rev. W. H. Hamilton, 
D.D., general secretary of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council; Rev. Dr. Cox, prin- 
cipal clerk of the Church of Scotland As- 
sembly ; Rev. Fred R. Lewis, secretary of 


the Transylvanian Relief Committee of the * 
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American Unitarian Association; Rey. 
Frederick L. Weis, Unitarian minister and 
investigator of Roumanian conditions : 
Rey. Gabriel Csiki, D.D., head of the Uni- 
tarian Mission House in Budapest, Hun- 
gary; Rey. Principal Gandier, D.D., of 
Toronto, Canada; Rey. Geza Takaro, min- 
ister of a Hungarian Reformed Church in 
New York; Rey. Stephen J. Kovats, D.D., 
of Budapest, Hungary; Rt. Rev. R. J. 
Drummond, D.D., of Edinburgh, vice- 
president of the Presbyteriaa Alliance; 
Rey. Robert Watson, D.D., general chair- 
man of the Pan-Presbyterian Council. 


Rev. W. W. Locke to Devote 
Time to Ministry-at-Large 


Rey. William Ware Locke has resigned 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Lawrence, Mass., to leave him- 
self entirely free to continue his work as 
a minister-at-large and to reorganize the 
work. of the ministry-at-large cutside the 
city of Boston, Mass. Toward the sup- 
port of this work, Mr. -Locke recently 
received two hundred dollars from the 
Evangelical Missionary Society. 

Mr. Locke is to be a preacher on Boston 
Common the second Sunday in August at 
one of the open-air services sponsored by 
the Greater Boston Federation of Churehes. 

The final exercises of the Lawrence 
church were held June 30 at Camp Agassiz, 
which is conducted by Mr. Locke. During 
the ensuing week the young people of the 
church used the camp buildings for summer 
vacations. 


Personals 


Miss Marie W. Johnson, editor of The 
Beacon, sailed July 3 from Boston, Mass., 
on the Laconia for a journey to Europe 
under direction of the Bureau of Univer- 
sity Travel. She will visit England, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, and will 
return to New York City, August 26, on 
the Carmania. 


Rey. Charles E. Snyder, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Sioux City, 
Towa, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters from Yankton College, 
Yankton, S.Dak., at its recent commence- 
ment. 


Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, minister of 
All Souls Church, Unitarian-Universalist, 
in Braintree, Mass., sailed July 3 for a 
summer trip to Europe. He will travel 
principally in the British Isles. 


Purdue University at its recent com- 
mencement conferred the degree of Master 
of Arts upon Emerson Brandt, a layman 
of the First Unitarian Chureh in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Wise of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Lynn, Mass., celebrated 
their sixtieth wedding anniversary, June 
24. 


At the First Unitarian Church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, awards were recently given to 
Alice Harris, Helmut Kirchschlager, and 
Helen Eddy for the completion of five 
years of perfect attendance at the church 
school. 
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Unitarians of Lancaster, Mass., 
Install Rev. Frederick L. Weis 

Rey. Frederick Lewis Weis was installed 
as minister of the First Church of Christ 
(Unitarian) at Lancaster, Mass., June 6. 
These ministers took part in the service, as 
follows: Rey. Richard Allen Day, minister 
of the First Parish Church in Temple- 
ton, Mass., invocation; Rev. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn, minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church in Taunton, Mass., 
Scripture reading; Dr. Augustus M. Lord, 
minister of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church in Providence, R.I., installa- 
tion prayer; Rey. Abbot Peterson, minister 
of the First Parish, Unitarian, in Brook- 
line, Mass., sermon; and Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, greetings from the 
Unitarian fellowship. George E. Howe, 
chairman of the Standing Committee, led 
in the reading of the statement of instal- 
lation, and the benediction was pronounced 
by the pastor. 

Mr. Peterson preached on “The Encom- 
passing God”. He-said in part that every 
generation regards its problems as unpre- 
cedented and unique and believes that 
never before has a generation been con- 
fronted with such discouraging problems 
as its own. The problems of our genera- 
tion are complicated by the fact that 
scientific development has far outstripped 
all other developments, such as those of 
art, music, education, and religion. For 
this reason, man finds it difficult to read- 


just his ideas. His perspective is dis- 
torted. His mental machinery is old- 
fashioned. Hence he experiments with the 


new in art and poetry and religion. <A 
large group of people cut loose from the 
religious life of the church and find noth- 
ing to tie to. Whoever tries to live with- 
out God has a difficult road to travel. He 
may try to forget God, but God does not 
forget him. One curb holds him back and 
prevents him from enjoying perfect free- 
dom—that is conscience. “He is not free 
to do wrong. His moral dictator is the 
voice of God speaking in the soul of man. 
God will not let us go. His presence is 
inescapable. We may flee, but He follows 
after. We cannot escape the conscious- 
ness that God’s love is reaching out to us. 
Rey. Frederick L. Weis is the twelfth 
minister of the Lancaster chureh, which 
was organized in 1653. The present build- 
ing, a beautiful Colonial brick church of 
Bulfinch design, was erected in 1816. 


Miss Bennett to Rochester, N.Y. 
Miss Edith Bennett is to be educational 
director of the First Unitarian church 
school in Rochester, N.Y., next year. Miss 
Bennett is a graduate of the class of 1921 
of the Tuckerman School in Boston, Mass., 
and was formerly engaged in municipal 
recreational work in Worcester, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The first of four 
consecutive Sunday evening forum meet- 
ings, for the discussion of education, poli- 
ties, the law, and religion, is to be held 
July 14 in the parish house of the First 
Parish Church. Prof. Kirsopp Lake will 
act as chairman, and speakers will be 
announced on the church bulletin board. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The great man is he 
who in the midst of 
THE CROWD 
keeps the independence 
OF SOLITUDE 


EMERSON 


Unitarian Officers 
Meet at Fairhaven 
(Continued from page 591) 
members. A number of regional confer- 
ences will help in this effort to assist as 
large a number of chapters as possible. 
Laymen’s League Sunday will be repeated, 
definite efforts will be made to increase 
membership, and the study of finances is 
being made. Miss Sara Comins defined 
her plans as far as they are formulated 
for the work she has undertaken under 
the direction of the Joint Student Com- 
mittee, in organizing student conferences 
next autumn and winter. 
At the conference the Association was 


represented by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president; Henry H. Fuller, treasurer; 
Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, administrative 


vice-president ; W. Forbes Robertson, pub- 
lication director; Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, 
secretary of publicity department. Gen- 
eral AHiance representatives were Mrs. 
Philip F. Clapp, New England vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Louise Brown, treasurer; Miss 
Bertha Langmaid, secretary; Miss Mary 
Sawyer, finance committee. Representing 
the League were Perey W. Gardner, presi- 
dent; Arthur Bartlett, administrative 
vice-president; Dr. Horace Westwood, 
mission preacher; Mrs. Beatrice Wad- 
leigh, office secretary. Delegates of the 
Young People’s Religious Union were 
Frank B. Frederick, president; Danforth 
H. Lincoln, treasurer; Miss Ruth Twiss, 
secretary; Miss Katharine M. Glidden, 
executive secretary; Miss Virginia Fred- 
erick, field secretary; Charles S. Bolster, 
former president. The Sunday School So- 
ciety was represented by its president, 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge; the Ministerial 
Union by Rey. J. Harry Hooper and Rey. 
Leslie T. Pennington; the Joint Student 
Committee, by its executive secretary, Miss 
Sara Comins. 


Services at Scituate, Mass. 


The First Parish Unitarian Chureh of 
Scituate, Mass., will keep open as usual 
during the summer months for the regular 
Sunday morning service. During July the 
minister, Rev. Cornelius Heyn, will preach 


In August special preachers, including 
Rey. William Ware Locke, a former min- 
ister of this church, Dr. Frank 8S. C. 


Wicks, and Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, will 
occupy the pulpit. There will be special 
music by two well-known soloists: Roland 
E. Partridge, of the University of New 
Hampshire, tenor, and Albert Faucon of 
Boston, Mass., violinist. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS_ 


Che Cnitarian 


Laymen’s League 


will hold its Ninth Annual 
CuHurcH ScHoout INstiture 
on Star Island, July 13-20 


Lecturers include Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom, psychiatrist and author; Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake ; Prof. Ambrose Vernon ; 
Prof. Henry N. Wieman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School. 
Conference leaders include a teacher 
in Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
church school. For reservations, in- 
formation, write headquarters : 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Autumn quarter begins September 30, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and aflili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and sociai service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramaties, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY . 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. REgEssz, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by) 
Unitariavs and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURBG, ILLINOIS: 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 18498 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages. 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. . 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rey. Lyman V. Ruruepas, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 

For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Schoal in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberai 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


THE crristian 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel.. HUB. 1122 


ie 
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Union Services, Lynn, Mass. 


In Lynn, Mass., the Unitarian, First Uni- 
versalist, and Central Congregational 
Churches are uniting for summer services, 
which are held in the Universalist Church 
at 10.80  o’clock. Following is the 
schedule of preachers: July 7, Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, First Universalist Church, 
Lynn; July 14, Rev. Garfield Morgan, 
Central Congregational Church, Lynn; 


July 21, Rev. Dudley H. Ferreli; July 28, 


Rey. Harold H. Niles, First Universalist 
Chureh, Denver, Colo.; August 4, Rev. 
George lj. Stickney, First Congregational 
Church, Beloit, Wis.; August 11, Dr. 
Arthur L. Weatherly, All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Lincoln, Neb.; August 18, Dr. 
Henry R. Rose, Church of the Redeemer, 


Newark, N.J.; August 25, Rev: David 
Fraser, Congregational Church, West 
Somerville, Mass.; September 1, Rev. 


Raymond H. Palmer, Unitarian Church, 
Lynn. 


Bar Harbor, Maine, Services 


Following are the ministers who have 
preached and will preach at the summer 
services being held at the Unitarian Church 
in Bar Harbor, Maine, at 10.45 o’clock: 
June 23, Rev. Charles G. Girelius, Ells- 
worth, Maine; June 380, Rev. Paul 8. 
Phalen, West Newton, Mass.; July 7, Rev. 
Adolph Rossbach, Waltham, Mass.; July 
14, Rev. Adolph Rossbach; July 21, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, Yonkers, N.Y.; July 
28, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
August 4, Rev: William Safford Jones, 
Portsmouth, N.H.; August 11, Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, Boston, Mass.; August 18, Rev. 
Thomas Yan Ness, Yonkers, N.Y.; August 
25, Rev. Miles Hanson, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
September 1, Rey. Oscar B. Hawes, Keene, 
N.H.; September 8, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 


Preaching at Sudbury, Mass. 


Dr. Joseph P. MacCarthy of Belmont, 
Mass., is preaching during July and Au- 
gust for the services being held at the 
Unitarian Church in Sudbury, Mass. This 
society was organized in 1640 and the 
present edifice was erected in 1797. The 
town contains many historic places, among 
them the Wayside Inn. 


$2,000 for Pensions 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
has received a legacy of $2,000 under the 
will of the late Miss Nancy J. Bullard 
of Middleboro, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OH1I0.—All Souls Universal- 
ist Church has repeated to the congrega- 
tion of the First Unitarian Chureh its 
invitation of the past two years to attend 
its morning service during July. 


Mrs. George E. Littlefield Dies 


From Santa Barbara, Calif., comes news 
of the death there, after a short illness, 
of Mrs. Mary Littlefield, wife of Rey. 
George EF. Littlefield. She was about sixty 
years old. The Littlefields have been liy- 
ing in Santa Barbara for about ten years. 
Mr. Littlefield retired from the Unitarian 
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ministry about twenty years ago and has 
been interested since then in colonizing 
movements of a somewhat socialistic char- 
acter, in which each person or family 
owned a piece of land and a home. It was 
an etfort to bring together people of some- 
what similar spiritual and social inclina- 
tions, each to cultivate an acre or two 
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of land. About twenty years ago, Mr. 
Littlefield started such an experiment at 
Westwood, Mass., which did not prove 
wholly successful. He had been more sue- 
cessful in California, where his wife aided 
him greatly in this work. She was for- 
merly Miss Burkhardt of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 


“The Most Notable 
Book in Its Field 


—for the Next Decade” 


“I am willing to stake my 
reputation,” says Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, Editor of 
The Christian Register, “‘that 
THE STORY OF RELIGION, by 
Charles Francis Potter, will be 
the most notable book in its 
field for the next decade.” 


Here is another-“‘adventure of the mind” 
like The Story of Philosophy, doing for the 
world’s religions what Will Durant’s book 
did for the great systems of philosophy 


The STORY of 
RELIGION 


AsTold in the Lives of Its Leaders 
By CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 
At all bookstores, $5.00 
SIMON and SCHUSTER, Publisher 


General Conference 
July 27 to August 10 
Enjoy Cool Sea Breezes 


| Star Island 


Comfortable Living Conditions 
Congenial Company 

Entertaining Lectures and Concerts 
Uplifting Religious Services 


Write for Hotel Reservations, Enclosing 
$3.00 Registration Fee to 


ISLES OF SHOALS ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Obituary 


Mr. C. M. Schenck and Family 


WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty to 
remove from our midst, by death, our beloved 
friend and co-worker, Mrs. WLIZABETH STONE 
ScHENCK, who, for many years, had been a 
faithful and untiring member of the board 
of the Globeville Day Nursery ; 

WHEREAS, We, the members of the board 
of the Globeville Day Nursery, desire to ex- 
press the realization of the loss of our earliest, 
most faithful, helpful, and sympathetic member ; 

Therefore, Resolved, That we record the en- 
joyment and profit which we long have had 
in the genial social qualities and substantial 


judgment in solving our problems; that we 
offer to her bereaved family our _ heartfelt 
sympathy. 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be presented to the family of our deceased 
friend, and a copy be spread upon the minutes. 

Committee : 
HANNA, 
DRAKE. 


LUAN 
JHAN 


THE FIRST UNITARIAN SOCIPTY OF 
DENVER : 
RESOLUTION 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of Unity 
Church at its meeting on May 5, 1929 


The uncomprehended plan of the Almighty 
has again called from our midst a loving and 
much loved friend and intimate associate, 
ELIZABETH STONE SCHENCK. 

Her serene disposition and lovable charac- 
ter were ever a guide and help to the depressed 
and down-hearted. Her cheerful words of en- 
couragement made light the burdens of those 
less fortunately situated. 

Her radiant love and unselfish nature made 
her a strong center of cheer and helpfulness, 
to which her friends were drawn as by a 
magnet. Her love for her home and her 
family, and the patient endurance of her 
suffering, were the admiration of all. 

To her husband, with whom she traveled 
life’s pathway for so many years, and to the 
other members of her family, we tender our 
heartfelt sympathy and our warmest apprecia- 
tion of the lovable character and beautiful 
life of her who for so many years was one 
of us. 
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“Are you going abroad with quite a 

party?’ ‘Yes, indeed! My wife.” Ww. 
Mother (at bedtime prayers): “Speak 
louder, Lilly, I can’t hear you.” Lilly: “I 


wasn’t speaking to you, Mamma.” 


Nothing will develop concentration like 
chasing a short story through the adver- 
tising pages of a modern magazine. 

—London Opinion. 


Mother (after relating a pathetic story) : 
“Now, Reggie, wouldn’t you like to give 
your bunny to that poor little boy you 
saw to-day who hasn't any father?’ 
Reggie (clutching rabbit): “Couldn’t we 
give him Father instead?” 


Employer (dictating an answer to letter 
from unknown correspondent, whose epistle 
gives no clue to age, race, gender, or 
marital condition): “Is Shirley a man’s 
name or a woman’s?” Secretary: “It may 
be either.” Employer: “Dear ‘it’, then?’ 
Secretary: “Why not ‘Dear Shir’?” 

Ww. 

Announcing three services for July Sun- 
days, the minister (it is an actual in- 
stance) said in his calendar: 

No let down this summer 
Short Sermons Bright Music 
Comfortable Seats Fans for All 
Three Sermons—11 a.m. 


July 1—Redemption by Pain. 
July 8—The Ministry of Pain. 
July 15—The Loneliness of Pain. 


A minister went to visit a poor woman 
whose brother had been seriously ill. On 
his asking how the invalid was progres- 
sing, the old woman, in tones of submis- 
sive resignation, said: “He is dead, sir. 
We sent for the doctor, but he did him no 
good. He was worse after he saw him; 
but, bless you, sir, we hear plenty about 
false doctoring in the church, and it’s no 
wonder if there is false doctoring out of 
it.’—Methodist Recorder. 


There’s something in it: An applicant 
came and preached on the text, “The 
wicked shall be turned into hell.” The 
rich man who lorded it over the congrega- 
tion turned thumbs down on him. This 
preacher was followed by another, who 
by a strange coincidence used the same 
text. The rich man said, “He'll do, call 
him.” Folk were amazed. ‘Why, he had 
the same text as the other minister’, they 
said. “True”, replied the rich man. “He 
preached that the wicked would be turned 
into hell all right, but he was sorry, and 
the other man was glad of it.” 


There are no new pleasantries: All the 
good ones are ages old. Only the outward 
appearing is changed a little. The law of 
the survival of humor is ruthless. The 
test of the reader’s intelligence is in trac- 
ing the version to its primeval haunt. Re- 
member, the germ of a joke, if it is good, 
will never die. If it was funny to have 
the Greek courier say that the chariot 
broke down in front of the Acropolis, but 
that not being able to spell Acropolis he 
had dragged it to the Forum, it is funny 
to-day to explain about the business man 
who couldn’t spell Schenectady, and told 
his stenographer as they both fumbled the 
word, she would please change the appoint- 
ment with one of his salesmen to Troy. 
The substance of this joke, in various 
forms, is still productive of laughter. 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


AMM 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. June to Septem- 
ber, union services with First Church in Boston. 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Sunday at 11 a.M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Prof. Harold 
E. B. Speight, D.D., Dartmouth College. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, DD., minister. 9.30 


A.M., Church School. 11 A.M.,, Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 


(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 


stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. There are no services during July and 
August. 

NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Chureh services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
eordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 

PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street, Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 A.M., Standard 
time. Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham will preach 
July 21. Summer visitors welcome. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


“HILLSIDE,” AT WOODSTOCK, Vermont, Box 
184. Guests accommodated by the season or 
for shorter periods. Rates $3 and $4 per day. 


THE HOMESTEAD—A home in the eountry for 
vacations or week-ends. Mrs. SAMUEL T. MaAy- 
NARD, Northboro, Mass. 


WANTED: Lady to share expenses and comforts 
of very desirable apartment with lady in 
Brookline, Mass. THR CHRISTIAN RBGISTER, 
C-150. 


POSITION WANTED—Companion, secretary, or 
attendant to semi-invalid, by capable, tactful 
woman of education and _ refinement. THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C-151. 


MRS. ARTHUR H. ALGER, 21 Park Place, 
Newtonville, Mass. Member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. Family 
lineages traced. Charts prepared. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
Capirot 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


Davis Teachers Agency 
608 Turks Head Bldg. 


Providence, R. 1. 
20 Main Street Bangor, Me. 


Howard P. Davis, Prop. 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


